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Washington, D.C. 20505 
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Ms. Emma Best 
MuckRock News 
DEPT MR 63268 
411A Highland Avenue 
Somerville, MA 02144 

Reference: F-2019-00318 

Dear Ms. Best: 

This is a final response your 3 November 2018 Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) request for 
copies of CIA reviews of Soviet Reporting Performance Under the Antarctic Treaty, such 
as the ones described in LOC-HAK-290-1-2-6. We processed your request in accordance with 
the FOIA, 5 U.S.C. § 552, as amended, and the CIA Information Act, 50 U.S.C. § 3141, as 
amended. 

We completed a thorough search for records responsive to your request and located two 
documents, consisting of 41 pages, which we can release in segregable form with deletions made 
on the basis of FOIA exemptions (b)(1) and (b)(3). Additional deletions were made on material 
that is not responsive to your request (marked “NR Record” for “Not Responsive Record”). 
Copies of the documents are enclosed. Exemption (b)(3) pertains to information exempt from 
disclosure by statute. The relevant statutes are Section 6 of the Central Intelligence Agency Act 
of 1949, as amended, and Section 102A(i)(l) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended. 
As the CIA Information and Privacy Coordinator, I am the CIA official responsible for this 
determination. You have the right to appeal this response to the Agency Release Panel, in my 
care, within 90 days from the date of this letter. Please include the basis of your appeal. 

If you have any questions regarding our response, you may contact us at: 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, DC 20505 
Information and Privacy Coordinator 
703-613-3007 (Fax) 

Please be advised that you may seek dispute resolution services from the CIA’s FOIA Public 
Liaison or from the Office of Government Information Services (OGIS) of the National Archives 
and Records Administration. OGIS offers mediation services to help resolve disputes between 
FOIA requesters and Federal agencies. You may reach CIA’s FOIA Public Liaison at: 


703-613-1287 (FOIA Hotline) 



The contact information for OGIS is; 


Office of Government Information Services 

National Archives and Records Administration 

8601 Adelphi Road - OGIS 

College Park, MD 20740-6001 

202-741-5770 

877-864-6448 

202-741-5769 (fax) 

ogis@nara.gov 

Contacting the CIA’s FOIA Public Liaison or OGIS does not affect your right to pursue 
administrative appeal. 

Sincerely, 

Mark Lilly 

Information and Privacy Coordinator 
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. . USSR: The Soviets have launched another 

(D)(0/ Antarctic expedition. This time, in addition to 
the usual scientific research and exploration, 
the Soviets will b egin building a research 
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Annual Antarctic Expedition 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3) 


Soviets Plan to Build Temporary Research Base on Weddell Sea 


The Soviets have launched another 
Antarctic expedition. This year, the 
expedition, in addition to its normal 
scientific research and exploration, 
will begin construction of a temp orary 
research base on the Wedde ll S ea. 


Russian interest in the Antarctic is of 
long standing. Russian captains 
Bellingshausen and Lazarev led an ex¬ 
pedition in 1819. The first Soviet expedi¬ 
tion was in 1955; this year’s is the 21st. 
Probably the most significant measure of 
this growing Soviet interest is the number 
of scientists on each expedition who stay 
through the austral winter (April through 
November). 

The number has grown steadily over the 
past 14 years, with 255 scheduled to do so 
next year->three limes the winter popula¬ 
tion at US bases. 

Since the expedition in 1955, the 
Soviets annually have sent expeditions to 
the Antarctic during the austral summer. 
The Soviets have esublished six perma¬ 
nent stations that circle the continent; a 
seventh was under construction, but the 
Soviets have been unable to reach it for 
the last few years. 

In addition, temporary bases were set 
up, and the new one on the Weddell Sea 
will be in operation during the summer for 


about five years. 

Recent negotiations between the 12 
signatories to the Antarctic treaty have 
focused on how to control future exploita¬ 
tion of the continent's fuel and mineral 
resources. The only agreement reached so 
far is to continue to seek an international 
arrangement and to restrain commercial 
exploration. 

A Soviet announcement that the new 
base would be used for geological and 
mineral exploration was interpreted by 
some as a breach of the agreement. Soviet 
officials were quick to stress that the ex¬ 
ploration will be scientific rather than 
commercial in intent. 

A wide range of meteorological and 
geophysical observations regularly have 
been conducted at all stations. 
Meteorological research is facilitated by 
the use of small sounding rockeu launch¬ 
ed from the Molodezhnaya station. 

This year, in addition to glaciological 
research, the expedition will focus on 
studies of the sea and atmosphere in the 
Drake Passage. 

The monitoring of Soviet activity has 
become more difficult, even though the 
12-nation Antarctic treaty requires an¬ 
nual written reports on all Antarctic ex¬ 
plorations. 

In recent years, the Soviet reports have 
provided incomplete information on their 
activities and have been submitted late. 

Signatory nations have the right to visit 




Soviet Antarctic nation Lentngradskaya 


each other's research stations. The US 
has sent one scientist to work at a Soviet 
station each year, and the Soviets have 
reciprocated. The US supplements these 
exchanges by inspections of one or two 
Soviet stations every three or four 
years. 

Five ships will participate in the Soviet 
expedition now en route. The flagship is 
the newly constructed research ship 
Mikhail Somov, which has a strengthened 
hull for ice operations. The Somov’s 
predecessor, the Ob, was stuck in the ice 
for four months in 1973 after trying to 
reach the Russkaya station. 

The four other ships are the research 
ship Vize. the cargo ships Markov and 


Fcodoseyev, and the passenger ship 
Kalinin. Three of these ships—Somov, 
Vize and Markov—left Leningrad during 
the past month and are heading south. 
One of them probably will stop at 
Australia to pick up about a third of the 
Soviet party for transport to Antarctica. 
This has been standard Soviet procedure 
on t he la st sev en or eight expe dit ions. . 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Directorate of Intelligence 
March 1970 


INTELLIGENCE MEMORANDUM 


Soviet Reporting Performance Under the Anta rctic Treaty 

Introduction 

i 

Ten years of cooperative activity involving 12 nations 
have recently been conpleted under the Antarctic Treaty. 
During this period considerable attention has been focused 
on the manner in which the USSR has fulfilled its treaty 
obligations. To evaluate the Soviet performance and to 
assist in operational and policy planning, the United 
States needs reliable, detailed information about Soviet 
activities in Antarctica. Thus. Soviet reporting prac¬ 
tices are of particular interest. 

The Antarctic Treaty requires all signatory countries 
to exchange advance information on plans, programs,, and 
participants in Antarctic research and to share scien¬ 
tific data. This requirement was a direct outgrowth of 
concern about Soviet willingness to continue sharing in¬ 
formation aftel* the International Geophysical Year, UGYl, 
1957-58, which had committed participants to such an 
exchange. ' 

This memorandum assesses Soviet performance in pro¬ 
viding operational Information required by the treaty. 
Basic sources hre: (1) official Soviet information re¬ 
ports required under the treaty, (2) scientific and news 
reports published by the Soviets, and (3) reports from 

Free World pers onnel who have visite d Sovie t^n^rfcjjx_ 

installations. • 


I^ote' This metr.tr. ■-*;"lum was produced solely by CIA. It 
was prepared o\ i'i>' Office of Basic and Geographic Intel¬ 
ligence and wu!; ccordinated with the Offices of Current 
Intelligence, Natlor.al Estimates, and Strategic Research, 
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I 


Only a preliminary attempt has been made to assess 
Soviet performance in data sharing, because of the co^ 
plexities of the scientific activities, the variety of 
disciplines involved, the differences in programs of 
individual countries, and the unpredictable time lags 
in collection and procesbing before data can become 
available at any of the IGY World Data Centers. To 
date no clear-cut evidence of Soviet refusal to pro¬ 
vide Antarctic data has 'emerged. Study of their other 
reporting performance, however, reveals the basic 
dilemma the Soviets face in trying to reconcile per¬ 
vasive secrecy policies jwith an obligation to pro¬ 
vide detailed data on aljl aspects of a treaty-con¬ 
trolled activity. 


I 


\ 



I 


I 
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Reporting Requirements 

1. Genera-l requirements for exchange of Information 
were contained in the text of the Antarctic Treatyl, signed 
in December 19!59. Among other exchange requiremenjts, the 
treaty provided that "... information regarding . . . 
scientific programs . . . and results . . , shall be 
exchanged, and each Contracting Party shall give . . . 
notice in advance of . . . any military personnel or equip¬ 
ment Intended to be Introduced by it into Antarctica . . 

2. The First Consultative Meeting of treaty sig¬ 
natories and aidherlng countries, held in July 196i|, spec¬ 
ified in detail the reporting obligations of contracting 
parties. It formulated Recommendation I-VI (see Appendix 
A), which required the exchange through diplomatic channels 
among all governments operating in Antarctica of informa¬ 
tion reports as early in each year as possible and in any 
case before the end of November. The recommendation 
stated that eich report should include the following 
information: idates and itineraries of expeditions to 

and from the continent; occupations of all personnel on 
all stations and ships; number of personnel in the mil¬ 
itary services together with the ranks of any officers; 
names and professional affiliations of all scientific 
personnel, including those in the military services; pro¬ 
gram of scientific work and list of principal scientific 
equipment. | I 

3. In an, attempt to improve observance of reporting 
requirements,jRecommendation II-IV (see Appendix 6) of 
the Second Consultative Meeting, in July 1962, reiterated 
the necessity! of providing complete and timely reports. 

The Third Consultative Meeting, in June 1964, expanded 
the reporting! obligation to include information on air¬ 
fields and refuges (see Appendix C). At the Fourth Con¬ 
sultative Meeting, in November 1966, the subject of in¬ 
formation exchanges was again raised, in response to the 
United Klngdoin view that the information was not being 
received early enough to be useful to expeditions, going 
into the field. This view was supported by the other 
parties and expressed in Recommendation IV-XXIII (see 
Appendix D), jwhich stated that as much of the required 
information a's possible should be exchanged by 31 October, 
with the balance to be furnished before the end of November, 


3 - 

S-R=E-T 
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Reporting Procedures 

4. The Soviets have been publishing a substantial 
amount of their observational data as well as informa¬ 
tion about their activities almost from the very begin¬ 
ning of their Antarctic operation. The information 
they have published on their activities and programs 
has been more detailed than they normally provide on 
comparable activities elsewhere. Also, a preliminary 
survey indicates that the published scientific data 
are probably as comprehensive and detailed as those 
released on research and exploration in other areas. 
This policy can be attributed to a recognition by the 
USSR of its general commitment to the spirit of the 
basic objectives and organization of the IGY, 


5. The IGY program broadened Antarctic activities 
from purely nationalistic endeavors with limited sci¬ 
entific scope to a comprehensive, coordinated inter¬ 
national scientific enterprise. This change required 
general adoption of the principle of exchange of in¬ 
formation, which was implemented by the establishment 
of three World Data Centers — one in the United 
States, another in Western Europe, and a third in the 
USSR. Through these centers any research scientist 
presumably has access to all of the observational data 
in any field declared by a country to be within its IGY 
program. The IGY program was voluntary and of limited 
duration, however, and there was no administrative 
mechanism to monitor or enforce compliance of any par¬ 
ticipating country with its commitments. 


6. One of the objectives of the Antarctic Treaty was 
to formalize a continuation of the commitment to exchange 
information and data on future Antarctic research and to 
nrovide as a minimum, a continuing forum where problems 
and grievances might be introduced, discussed, and re¬ 
solved The consultative meetings provide such a forum 
at a governmental level. Another forum for the discussion 
of scientific problems and. topics was created by the sci¬ 
entific community in the establishment of the scientific 
Committee on Antarctic Research (SCAR) under the Interna¬ 
tional Council of Scientific Union (ICSU). Since SCAR is 
nongovernmei . however, it lacks the power to define 

rights and obligations and to specify sanctions for its 
membership concerning disclosure of information. 
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Information Report Supplementj 


14 

Dec 

1960 

None 

20 

Jan 

1962 

6 Sep 

11 

Jan 

1963 

15 Oct 

16 

Dec 

1963 

11 Aug 

9 

Jan 

1965 

11 Aug 

20 

Dec 

1965 

13 Aug 

9 

Jan 

1967 

None 

29 

Jan 

1968 

None 

26 

Dec 

1968 

None 

19 

Dec 

1969 

• • 


1963 


1966 


treaty objective of facilitating cooperation between 

iational programs. [It °°t2st or 

from responding quiikly — by i^sr-ction protest or 
other activity — to anything suopicious found in a 
Soviet report. Listed below are the 

for each of the Soviet Information .^"f.glRPP^® 

mentary information reports issued since the USSR 
ratified the treaty: 

Expedition j 

Sixth SAE (1960-61)! 

Seventh SAE (1961-62) 

Eighth SAE (1962-63) 

Ninth SAE (1963-64) | 

Tenth SAE (1964-65) 

Eleventh SAE (1965-66) 

Twelfth SAE (1966-67) 

Thirteenth SAE (1967-68) 

Fourteenth SAE (1968-69) 

Fifteenth SAE (1969^70) 

This tabulation shoWs that re^mmendations of the Secon'd 

(Julv 1962) and Fourth (November 1966) Consultative 
Matings rkffirming the 30 November due date produced 
“reffeet on the publication dates of Soviet reports 
Nether was any effect produced by a 1966 recommendation 
to provide an advance report with partial inforaation by 
h Beginning in 1962, after the First Consult¬ 

ative Meeting, supplementary information reports '"'ere 
issued for 5 consecutive years, through the Eleventh SAE. 
Vnr th«» oast three SAB's, however, their publication has 
been suspended without explanation, resulting in a serious 
Toss r J^ormatioii. Curiously, this reduction in report¬ 
ing immediately followed the Fourth “®®“else 

at which the USSR Supported the recommendation to increase 

reporting responsitjillties, 

14 The USSR's |use of SCAR reports to provide scien¬ 
tific' information jibout its expeditions has ^fgravated i 
thriack of timeliness in its reporting. Analysis of j 
the USSR’s 10th SCAr report, cited in 

report on the Fourteenth SAE, serves to illustrate this 
deficiency Although the information report covered the 
JoJr^eenth SAE (1968-69), the 10th SCAR report was a 
••Lmmary of scientific work completed in the Antarctic , 
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during: 1967 [Twelfth SAE], in the 1967-1968 summer season 
[Thirteenth ISAE], and plans for 1969 [Fourteenth SAE]." 

The main body of the SCAR report was devoted to I the 
Twelfth SAE, for which it described each program and 
listed the dbservatlon schedule and equipment. No in¬ 
formation was given on the station observation program 
of the Thirteenth SAE, although the field programs and 
oceanographic activities of the 1967-68 summer Reason 
were described in some detail. The portion of t!he report 
dealing witri the Fourteenth SAE consisted only of a 
brief summary of the scientific fields in which research 
was to be performed at each station. The bulk of the 
report thus jconsisted of a comprehensive description of 
the 1967 resjearch program, in sufficient detail |to meet 
the treaty rjequirements but 2 years out of date.! 

15. The information report on the Fifteenth SAE (1969 
70) repeated! the citation of the 10th SCAR report for in¬ 
formation on| scientific activities and equipment. It 
stated "see report in SCAR No. 10 on measures planned by 
the Soviet Antarctic Expedition in 1969-1971, and on the 
scientific program ..urried out in 1969." As described 
above, however, the 10th SCAR report contained only a 
brief summary of activities planned for 1969 andlincluded 
no information on plans for 1970 and 1971. For the 
Fifteenth SAF, then, the Soviets not only cited a source 
that was essentially 3 years out of date but also gave 
an erroneous description of its contents. This defi¬ 
ciency was partially corrected, however, within a month 
after publication of the information report on tl^ie 
Fifteenth SAt, when the 11th SCAR report was released. 

It contained |a "summary of the scientific program com¬ 
pleted in the Antarctic in 1968 [Thirteenth SAE], in 
the 1968-1969 summer season [Fourteenth SAE), and plans 
for 1970 [Fifteenth SAE]." 

Omission^ and Incompleteness 

I ! 

Information Reports 


16. Probably the most significant examplje of Sovi 
et noncompliaince with reporting requirements has been the 
omission of Information on "seasonal” scientists from the 
last three information reports. The reports on the 
Seventh throu^gh the Twelfth SAE’s contained a section 
listing the n'ames, occupations, and affiliations of all 


S^E^C=TtH 
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scientists wlio psrtielpsted In the nustrnl susser progna. 
in sdditlon to s section listing those who wintered over. 
The report on the Thirteenth SAS, the first to osit this 
inforastlon, sorely stated that 139 seasonal scientists 
worked aboard the four expedition ships and on the con¬ 
tinent. As the Thirteenth SAS was also the first to use 
Soviet Navy hydrographic vessels, and sore than half of 
the seasonal scientists were aboard these ships, identities 
say have been concealed to avoid disclosure of the precise 
nature of the ailitary participation. Ho scientist has 
ever been listed in an information report with an iden¬ 
tified ailitary affiliation. 

17. Reports for the Thirteenth. Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth SAE's also oaitted the itineraries of expe¬ 
dition ships. Previous reports had consistently pro¬ 
vided this information as required by Recommendation 
I-Vl. This extraordinary Soviet effort not to reveal 
the association of ailitary personnel and equipment 
with their Antarctic activities extends even further. 

For example, every Soviet information report has 
categorically stated that no ships and bases of the 
SAE possess any amaaents. All other countries. In 
their information reports, have admitted to possessing 
small arms, and occasionally other weapons, primarily 
for taking seals. 

18. Other sections of the Soviet information reports 
are less complete than the treaty seems to require and 
are certainly less detailed than corresponding sections 
of most countries' reports. Soviet reporting on air¬ 
fields and unoccupied refuges illustrates this point. 

The requirements lor exchange of this information were 
formulated in June 1964 (see Appendix C). In August 
1964 the USSR distributed a supplement to its informa¬ 
tion report on the Ninth SAE that included comprehensive 
information on these facilities. Since 1964 the infor¬ 
mation report on each SAB has disposed of these require¬ 
ments by simply stating that no changes have occurred. 
Changes are known to have occurred, however. Various 
Soviet maps show changes in airfield dimensions and 
alinements, and the US exchange scientist at Uolodexh- 
naya in 1968-69 reported that a new airfield was under 
construction at that station. Also, at least two of the 
unoccupied refuges (Pole of Inaccessibility and Lazarev) 
have been visited by the Soviets since 1964. By way of 
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contrast, the OS infomation reports describe in detail 
the current status of US airfields and refuges for each 
reporting year. 

19. Soviet response to the reporting requirement on 
communications facilities is also incomplete, but this 
may simply be the result of a very narrow interpretation 
of Reconaendation 1-Vl, which does not spell out the 
specific types of information to be exchanged. Only 
the addition of new transmitting equipaient at each sta¬ 
tion H as been reported. To determine the current trans¬ 
mitting capacity at each station one must add up the 
units reported in all the infomation reports. Even If 
this were done, and it yielded a correct total (which it 
does not), the information is not sufficient to be useful 
to other radio operators on the continent. The US Infor¬ 
mation report, in contrast, contains a complete descrip¬ 
tion of transmitters, receivers, transceivers, antennas, 
call signs, and circuits maintained at each station. 

USSH. National Reports to SCAR 

20. The SCAR reports, besides being improper in¬ 
struments for providing information required by the treaty 
and also being out .of date, have several deficiencies in 
content. Because of the scanty infomation they provide 
on current and futvire activities, very little is known 
about at least one new Soviet research program in the 
Antarctic. The 10th SCAR report stated that atmospheric 
probings by rockets were to begin at Molodezhnaya In 
1969, and news reports have confirmed that launchings 
were begun in Hay of that year. The 11th SCAR report's 
only reference to this activity was a statement that 
launchings would be conducted in 1970. No ofllclal In¬ 
formation is available that, describes this research 
program or lists the equip* -nt involved. 

21. Three other research programs have similarly 
never been adequately described in the SCAR report, 
although they have been underway for a sufficiently long 
time to be included in the detailed section of the report. 
For example, the 10th SCAR report stated that geodetic 
observations of artificial satellites were to be carried 
out at Vostok, Mirnyy, and Molodezhnaya in 1969. The 
11th SCAR report, in the section that normally provides 
detailed descriptions of each scientific program and its 
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Instriments. merely steted that simultaneous observations 
of satellites mere beins carried out using special cueran 
This description Is remarkable for its lack of detail and 
especially for the failure to Identify the type of camera 
used, since knomledge of the camera is the key to under¬ 
standing the program. The 11th SCAR report did not 
mention the tmo additional cameras that were emplaced 
at Novolaaarevskaya and Bellingshausen in late 1969. 


22. In a similar case the ninth, lOth, and 11th SCAR 
renorts stated that radar observations of meteor traces 


mould be conoucted 
1970. respectively 




Molodeziinava in 1968. 1969. and 


an active program in this field has been underway, 
at least since 1968, but Soviet reports have not yet 
described the program. Given the tine lag in detailed 
reporting to SCAR, the lOth SCAR report would not be 
expected to include this information, but uaission of 
the program from the detailed section of the 11th SCAR 
report is exceptional even by Soviet standards. This 
case is particularly noteworthy because a Western sci¬ 
entist at Molodexhnaya reported that station personnel 
mere noticeably reluctant to discuss the program with 
him. 


23. The final example also concerns a major research 
program at Molodexhnaya. Each of the last seven SCAR 
reports has stated that the following year’s program at 
Mirnyy, Vostok, and holodexhnaya would include study of 
radio-wAve propagation from terrestrial stations. Exam¬ 
ination of the appropriate succeeding reports reveals, 
however, that the Vostok and Mirnyy programs always have 
been elaborately described, while the larger program at 
Nolodezhnaya has been omitted from the section of the 
report that gives program details. 


Soviet Concealment Policy 

24, There is no doubt that some aspects of Soviet 
d(»estiG security policy are being extended to Antarctic 
activities and reporting. One of the objectives seems 
to be to conceal the identities or affiliations of ex¬ 
pedition personnel who have been or are associated with 
sensitive organizations or activities. Types of con¬ 
cealment include omitting names, listing names without 
affiliations, and showing false affiliations. Whether 
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this policy is designed to disguise the extension of 
sensitive donestic programs to Antarctica or siirply to 
avoid the enbarrassnent of disclosing military affil¬ 
iations cannot aleays be established. The Soviets are 
unlikely to a<tait to any military participation in their 
Antarctic programs as long as they expect to benefit 
fxtmi their recurrent propaganda claim that the USSR has 
taken a leading role in promoting peaceful uses of the 
continent while the imperialist powers have always main¬ 
tained strong military and nationalistic interests in 
the area. 

25. Activities that have been most closely associated 
with concealment in Antarctic reporting are mapping and 
charting, geodesy, gravimetry, missile operations, geology, 
mineral prospecting, and medicine. The association of 
military-affiliated scientists with some of these activ¬ 
ities, while certainly no violation of the treaty, does 
identify fields of Soviet military Interest in Antarctic 
research. The reason for such interest in some fields 

is not clear, but data on geodetic gravimetry and satel¬ 
lite geodesy almost certainly would contribute to refine¬ 
ment of the Soviet world geodetic system and thus improve 
worldwide missile targeting. Increased military interest 
in geodesy seems to be reaffirmed by the recent instal¬ 
lation of optical tracking cameras at five Soviet stations 
— believed to be related to a program for international 
cooperation in geodetic gravimetry and satellite geodesy 
that is being proposed in part by a lieutenant colonel 
of the Military Topographic Administration. 

26. The Soviet concealment policy has persisted since 
the first SAE in 1955-56. when the USSR failed to provide 
the affiliations of the entire marine portion of the ex¬ 
pedition. which included 10 Navy hydrographers. Even 
the names of five of these hydrographers were omitted 
from published Soviet rosters. Reports on the Second 
SAE (1956-57) did not give affiliations of scientists 

on the continental part of the expedition, which is known 
to have included several mi litary personnel. _ One of the 

military men (see Figure 1) _____J 

p "" I proposed 

the program of international cooperation referred to 
above. Most of the geologists on the marine portion 
of the Second SAE were also listed without affiliation. 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3) 
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Figure 1. Q, Te. Luerev, ideatltied as a geo- 
pli^oiat. conduoting graelaetrle observations 
on traverse to Flonerakaya (source; Nudel'aan. 
A.V. Soviet Antarctic Baoeditions. 19SS»19S9 . 

P. SlTi 
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the T^nrinc portion of the Third SAB. t 

-^rr o-itted for 36 scirntists. ini ^ «nr t 

r' r.bcrs o? the napping dctachncnts and th.' four 
of a rochet detachaent that launched 3 dozen hiph-altl- 
tude geophysical rockets froa the ship 0^. t 
progrM also occasioned the first conspicuous con- 
cealaent of activity, the thwarting 
two US visiting scientists to observe the initial 

launching at Mirnyy. 








iX 




Fipure 1. C. Ye. l.ar.ar»v. ilentitied as a teo 
phvsuisl. »o!u!’v 1 ’* I r.c crav v ' r i \ • u"? 

on' traverse to Pionerskava ' " 

1 V Sev u t. Aniaret je SM'ed i i i on.". I • • 
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Ob the ■arlne portion ol the Third SAE, 1957-58, nffil- 
intions eere ooitted for 36 scientists, including nost 
■sobers of the nnpping detschaents and the four nenbers 
of n rocket detnchnent that launched 3 dosen high-alti- 
tude geophrsical rockets fron the ship Ob* . This 
prograa also occasioned the first conspicuous con- 
ceslnent of actiwitj, the thsarting of attenpts by 
tso OS visiting scientists to observe the Initial 
Inunchlng at Mirnyy, 
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27 Although the Soviets sere under no aoml or 
legsl'obllgntion to disclose sf filiations before sign¬ 
ing the Antarctic Treaty, the evidence of Soviet con- 
cealaent vas a factor In Including the obligation to 
provide naaes and affiliations of scientists within 
the treaty fraaework. Despite this inclusion, Soviet 
pre-treaty aethods of selective concealaent have con¬ 
tinued into the post-treaty period (see Appendix K 
for details). In at least two instances iaportant 
participants were excluded entirely from the official 
Inforaation reports; one of these was a Navy hydrog- 
rapher and the other a translator and assistant ex¬ 
pedition leader whose affiliation is still unknown. 

The aost blatant oalsslon was the exclusion of the names 
of st^er scientific personnel on the last three ex¬ 
peditious, including scientists on the two Navy hydro- 
graphic ships that surveyed Drake Passage and the 
caters around the tip of the Antarctic Peninsula. In 
a nuaber of cases the inforaation reports have included 
the naaes of ailitary personnel on the expeditions but 
have given thea false affiliations with civilian orga¬ 
nisations. With the eliaination of the supplementary 
inforaation reports for the last three SAE’s, the 
Soviets may be creating a new loophole by which they 
can evade fulfilling their treaty obligations, since 
there is now no accounting for the final list of ex¬ 
pedition members or corrected ship itineraries. 

28. The Soviets are also continuing the pre-treaty 
practice of not disclosing affiliations of some authors 

of research reports: they merely descrit^ them as mem-- 

Kers of the SAE of their part icipation. _^_ 

[ " I at least six of the 

authors whose affi liations were most consistently omitted 
were members of the military services at the time of 
their work in the Antarctic. This discovery is one more 
bit of evidence that the entire policy of disguising and 
omitting affiliations is designed to conceal the par¬ 
ticipation of military personnel on Soviet Antarctic 
expeditions. The conclusion is not necessarily invali¬ 
dated by occasional omissions of affiliations of non- 
military scientists if it is assumed that the success of 
such a concealment policy would require the introduction 
of an element of randomness into the pattern. Neither 
is this hypothesis inconsistent with the fact that all 
expedition scientists are given an affiliation in the 


(b)(1) 

(b)(3) 
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27. Although the Soviets vere under no noral or I 
legal obligation to disclose affiliations before sign¬ 
ing the Antarctic Treaty, the evidence of Soviet con- 
cealoent was a factor in including the obligation to 
provide names and affiliations of scientists within 
the treaty framework. Despite this inclusion. Soviet 
pre-treaty methods of selective concealment have con¬ 
tinued into the post-treaty period (see Appendix E 
for details). In at least two instances important | 
participants were excluded entirely from the official 
information reports; one of these wus a Navy hydrog- 
rapher and the other a translator and assistant ex¬ 
pedition leader whose affiliation is still unknown. 

The most blatant omission was the exclusion of the names 
of summer scientific personnel on the last three ex¬ 
peditions. including scientists on the two Navy hydro- 
graphic ships that surveyed Drake Passage and the 
waters around the tip of the Antarctic Peninsula. In 
a number of cases the information reports have included 
the names of military personnel on the expeditions but 
have given them false affiliations with civilian orga¬ 
nizations. With the elimination of the supplementary 
information reports for the last three SAE's, the 
Soviets may be creating a new loophole by which they 
can evade fulfilling their treaty obligations, since , 
there is now no accounting for the final list of ex- ; 
pedition nenbers or corrected ship itineraries. 

28. The Soviets are also continuing the pre-treaty 

practice of not disclosing affiliations of some authors 
of research reports; they merely describe them as mem ¬ 
bers of the SAE of the i r part ici oat i on. [ _ 

,at least six of the 

authors^ whose affiliations were most consistently omitted 
were members of the military services at the time of ; 
their work in the Antarctic. This discovery is one more 
bit of evidence that the entire policy of disguising and 
omitting affiliations is designed to conceal the par¬ 
ticipation of niiliiary personnel on Soviet .•Vnlaiclie 
expeditions. The conclusion is not necessarily invali¬ 
dated by occasional omissions oi affiliations of non¬ 
military scientists if it is assumed that the success of 
such a concealment policy would require the introduction 
of an element oi randomness into the pattern. Neithei' 
is this hypothesis inconsistent with the fact that all 
expedition scientists are given an affiliation in the 
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reports .ince^e latter .re no, 

Conclusions 

29 The Antarctic Treaty requires that 

ali'oJhlr'coiSti^es Icti^nrintaJcUca. has generally 
^ fir<it of th6S6 reouir©ni 0 nts, also, 

Ui“SJ«rri«r«a^o"» indicate that too Soviet scien- 
Uflc data pobUsaed on the Antsrctic are P^^hir as 
c»pJeh‘nsWe and detailed as those reloaced on their 
research and exploration elsevtheie. 

io Soviet reports on the Antarctic do however. 

,.if lo treaty teQUiresents^ Pef.ct.nc es 

‘"d °dffnes* iCj°uSJirorSsoL rlnJ^riation. and 
Beet deadlines, furnxsning o. -intarv oar- 

deliberate t»"Uj;“”'„tsci!!tt™nce of the sopple.ent.ry 

^"pi?t'rs■;r!;^e^.;Y/rbUj^^nr^t.e rncr.i!"- 

€rtHi'%E7rrtrirdoS^7Lr?n-;:ctr 

dilemina of reconciling t favor »he former. 

rsiLSrei-rr’^pton Vh Unfer^lent^. 

remain undiscovered oi counting o r, discovered. 

^i*' 1 L?r'u‘te«lurrthe'‘lo“c‘tr"opUst that they .ay 

“ '°“"f‘;L°;r:;!y'--n'hrch tLrh.trsr.i:'’es?;:?is:.d - 
t reaty. . I 


ti ! Satisfactory compliance with iroaly: reporling 

redolreirnU'^s noUeea assured by^a procise^dcf^ 

Urt?la'tr-v rce*d!“fn i3iT™on‘''both a standard 
liich to Lasure the adequacy of compliance 


bv 


and a 


I,*! - 
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I 

ttvticedarmi by vbleb aoneoapllanco questions 

be rsised. Jndced. sb 4 corrected without escnlntloK 
the loelew nctioa Into nn sutoantic Inpllcntion of 
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APPENDIX A 


RECOniEllDATlON I-Vl <»■ FIRST CONSULTATIVE MEETING 
UNDER THE ANTARCTIC TREATY. JULY 1961 

I I 

The Representatives recoanend to their Govertments 
that infpraatlon furnished in accordance with Article 
VII paragraph 5 should be exchanged between Govern- 
■ents through diplomatic channels as early in each 
year as possible, and In any case before the end of 
Noveaberleach year, and should include - t 

(1) the names, types, numbers, descriptions 

and armaments of ships, aircraft and other 
vehicles, introduced, or to be introduced 
into Antarctica, and information on military 
epuiiUent, if any. and its location in Ant¬ 
arctica; I 

1 ! 

(2) dates of expeditions leaving for, and 

arri«fing in, Antarctica, duration of stay, 
itinerary to and from Antarctica and routes 
folloiwed within Antarctica; > 

(3) the names, location and date of opening 
of the Party’s bases and subsidiary stations 
established or planned to be established :in 
Antarctica, listed according to whether they 
are ^jor summer and/or winter operations; 

(4) the names of the officers in charge o!r 
each of these bases, subsidiary stations, | 
ships'and aircraft; the number and occupa^ 
tions'and specialisation of personnel (inp 
cludihg any designated by other govemmeniis) . 
who a^e or will be stationed at each of 
theseibases and subsidiary stations and 1 

on board these ships and aircraft, including 
the niLimber of personnel who are members of 
the military services together with the rank 
of any officers and the names and profes-l 
sionai affiliation of personnel engaged in 
scientific activities; 


'sH='€-sR-E-T 
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the nuaber and types of.araaaents pos- 
»ssed by personnel; j 

(6) the prograMie of work including scien¬ 
tific investigation, being done and planned 
at I each of these bases and subsidiary sta¬ 
tions and on board those ships and aircraft; 
an^ also the area or areas of operation to 
be covered by such prograame; 

(7) principal scientific equipnent; 

I . . : 

(8i) transportation facilities and cosmu- 
nibation equipaent for use within Antarctica; 

(9i) facilities for rendering assistancje; 

(10) notice of any expeditions to Antarctica 
not organised by the Party but organis'ed. 
ini, or proceeding fron, the Party's tejrri- 
tory. 
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APPENDIX B 


KBCOMMENDATION 11-IV OP SECOND CONSULTATl^ MEETING 
the ANTAKCTIC TREATY, JULY 1962 

in accordance mth Article VII paragraph J of'the 
Antarctic Treaty, the Representatives recoanend to 
their Covernndnts that they should 
nish pro-pt and full infomation , 

Antarctic activities as listed in Reconnen^tion | 
1-Vl of the First Consultative Meeting, end within 
the tine Units indicated in that Reconnendation., 


I 


! 


I 
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' APPENDIX C I 

1 ' 

I 

ncoaENMTiw m-i of 

UNDER TUB ANTARCTIC TREATY, JUNE 1964 


Info: 


tion on Facilities for 
Ircrnft 




The Representatives, taking into account 
dation I-Vl <8) of the First Consultative Meeting, 
recoanend io their Governments that they 

the frameaork of Recowaendation 1-Vl t8) m- 
^r~eld facilities in the Antyctic 
Trent* Aren This Infomation should include ^r- 

tlcullrs o< loc.tlon. OP*™**”' “'■‘*“‘““ 1 "^ 5"' 
Itations i^dio aids to navigation, 
ndlo coaaiuni cat ions and 

in detail Sufficient to enable an aircraft to make 
a safe landing. > 

I 

retoiimeniUtion III-II or third consultative ^bting 
under the antarctic treaty, JUNE 1964 

I 

iNotification of Uno ccupied Refuges ! 

1 The! Reoresentatives recommend to their iGovern- 
.ent^tJS 'tl!!; shoClS exchange through 
t hofn're the end of November each year.i lists 

of all unoccupied buildings, huts or caches (herein- 
Sitei reJSre? to ns refuges) ..inl.ined by ihw in 
the Treaty 'Area in a condition suitable loi u ^ 
emergenciesj. 

2. Sudh lists should include. | 

I i) The name and position of each ^ 

1 refuge. 

lii) A description of I'-s location. ' 

i|ii) The date on which it was eslab- | 

I Itshed. j 

liv) The approximate date on which 
it was last examined. 
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v) An estlnate of the nvnilable j 

nccoHMXlnfIon, fncllAff®s, 

! food, fuel nnd supplies of | 

other kinds. 

Any changes should be reported before the end of June 
of the following year. | 

3. Ibe Representatives further reco^end 
■ents whose expeditions use any refuge should report as 
mnldlT as possible on any such use. Such Governnents 
also^urnish an estlnate of the ^ount oj 
Shi^h renainand a report about the condition of,the 
refuge after use; in addition they should. 

(a) Ensure that supplies available 

at these refuges are used only j 
j under energenoy conditions. | 

(b) To the extent possible, and as 
early as possible, replenish 

I the supplies consumed and in¬ 
form the authorities who main- j 
I tain the refuge of the action j 
taken. 
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' APPENDIX D 

recommendation iv-xxiii of fourth consultative ^bting 
UNDER the antarctic TREATY, NOVEMBER 1966 

The Representatives recommend to their Governments 
that they exchange through diplomatic channels not | 
later than October 31st of each year the 
specified in as many as possible of the categories in 
R^ommendations I-VI, III-l and lll-ll, 
to be furnished as soon as possible thereafter and in 
any case before the end of November. 
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APPBKDIX E 

COMCEIOIIEKT OP EFFILUTIOSIS IN SCIENTIFIC REPORTS I 
B^rkabiT kll scientists ever listed to the iovlet 

the Thirteenvn iw.kP Phasane and around the 

hvdroKraphlc surveying in Drake passage 

SSrctlc Peninsula. Even in '.his 

TCientists aboard the vessels eere not 

thus participation by nilitary scientists eas no 

acknoeledged. 

In spite of clams of exclusive civilian j 

inru“. ■ 

tbat they hi^ be en told Jo r^resei^ _ 

reservists _L_ - >ni is a TT>cliea^^^te-»rr^- 

itarv TPooeraphic Adninist rat ion ot the .tn«y , His 
lelS^rs^m in launching the .tntarctic v only geodetic 
isravinetrv progran and in continuing pronotion »* *" 
^Jluois A^taJctic geodetic satellite and 6 ;;*vmet. ic 

progra. indicates a nilitary j;" tcBM 

vorld geodetic systen m general support of ICBM 

operations. 

la an atte-pt to learn vhether the concealment oi 
■ilitary affiliations has been continued in postex^ 
Sitii^literilire. a detailed an«lvsis .as undertaken 
f tan Soviet publications that contain infomation on 

t4ci- SAK oar tic I pants Out no a:11 1 1st»on> These pub¬ 
lications are 1 ) the periodical Inlonoation Bui let in 

intAFctic Expedition 2. the serial ypfl^s o j- 


- 25 - 

rkaC.ua:^S-T 
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An*****»it* K^nodltion. and (3) four books by A.V. 

5 5si«t Antarc tic Kspeditlons 

Tbe Infomatlon Bulletin 

tion is the pirinary soviet iournai for sbori articles 
^n~Intarctic research. At the head of each ytlcle. 
with the author’s nane and scientific specialty, is 
usually listed his professional affiliation. A nill- 
t&r« affiliation has been attributed to the author of 
only one of the apprtMiinately 900 Bulletin articles 
published to date.* For about 16 percent of the arti¬ 
cles. instead of giving the author’s ‘J®. 

Bulletin nerely stated the nunber of the SAE in which^ 
henpikrtlcipated. 11th tso exceptions since 1961. each 
of the scientists in this latter category has kl^dy 
been provided »i'h an affiliation in the official in- 
fotwMtion report* which leads to the question ox why 
the Bulletin should give this exceptional treatnont. 


For analytical purposes tho authors of Bulletin 
articles sere divided into six categories: (1) authors 
^itio have alvays ween listed in the Builetin with sn 
affiliation (237 persons, 629 articles).TS) authors 
whose affiliations have been provided with two or 
articles and oaitted with only one (18 persons. 136 
articles). (3) authors whoso affilistions were provided 
with one article and onitted with one (11 persons. 22 
articles) (4) authors who published once, with no af¬ 
filiation (42 persons, 42 articles). (5) authors whose 
affiliations were provided with one or more articles 
and onitted with two or wore <11 persons, 31 articles 
without affiliation. 22 with affiliation), and (6) au¬ 
thors who have published two or wore tines, with no 
affiliations (16 persons, 46 articles). 

At least two conclusions can be drawn fron this 
initial sorting of authors. The first is that the 
onission of a scientist’s affiliation probably does 
not necessarily indicate concealnent, since several 


• l.P. Kucherov was listed in ftillet in 31. 1961. as 
Chief. Central Map Production of the Navy, and head of 
the Hydrographic Division of the First SAE. He is the 
only Soviet Antarctic scientist whose nilitary affili¬ 
ation is known to have appeared in a Soviet Antarctic 
publication. 
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authors (cstoBory 2 shove) tove 

of which onlv one hss not shown the nuinor 
JlJmiSwi iSl. ct.««ry «.«« »o indicate t».t there 
Is sn element of rsndosness In these owisslons. The 

second conclusion is thst the alUjJ 

randoa. since afflUstions nre always or 

oaitted for soae authors (categories 5 and 6 above). 

The nattern of owisslons cannot be explained with 
certainty but a reasonable hypothesis Is that the 
tirraffliistions of sose of the scientists are conceal¬ 
ed by design. This explanation is not necessarily in¬ 
validated by occasional osissions of affiliations of 
MHsilitsry^scientlsts if it is assuned that the success 
of such a concealsent policy would require the introduc¬ 
tion of an elesent of randomness into the ^ttern. Nei¬ 
ther is this hypothesis inconsistent with the fact that 
all expedition scientists are given an affiliation in 
the information report, since the latter document is not 
distributed to the scientific coamunlty where questions 
Bight be raised about misleading biographical information. 

A surprising disproportion of the authors iJfho pub¬ 
lished without an affiliation are known to be physicians. 
The average occurrence of affiliation omissions for 

.uthors is 13 percent (121 of 897 «rt>cle») 
compared to 87 percent (27 of 31 articles) for authors 
of medical articles. Affiliations have been 
only two of the 11 physicians who have published in the 

Bulletin . 

This unusual treatment of physicians by the Bulletin 
stimulated further biographic checks of the 11 physicians 
wentioned above and of a sample who have not published 
their Antnrctic work. Of the nine who published in the 
Bulletin without affiliation, evidence was found that 
four"w^ members of the Nllitary Medical Academy, imeni 
S M Kirov, in lioningrad. For example, R.K, Kaluzhenko, 
s'physician at Vostok in 1966. published five articles 
in various medical journals from 1955 to 1964 in which 
he was described as a lieutenant in the medical service 
and a faculty member at the Military Medical Academy. 
Three other Soviet Antarctic physicians who have never 
published in the Bulletin have been similarly identified 
with the Military Medical Academy before or during their 
Antarctic tours. Six of these seven military physicians 
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b«. u.ted “sii!'" 

l«««c. «» r.ports. 

?b* T.O.. .id 

o. »iy t«.i 

...,r .r..c..s “ “ "Ji'O'** 

Sciences. The 

«» «» S,... S»t »«. pmv.de 
affiliations of scientists. 

Chlkovskly published Ibcee articles in the bulletin 

.l.h«it di^i»5,biJ„i”"‘;'irs tS^oSrAnlliJuc'vlsll 

he hsd been . career^ 

•llltary hydrographer but «s a university 

HLFsH 

E*ri^iHrs:ju7r„i.M£ 

”?h:^rare :"he'o^n.rln.T„’;c“;akTo^r 

xn ^n^lSSd irn. b^th .he regular and 

supple-ental information reports on an SAB. 

Of the Soviet An.arC.c •*">»'» •’'Ifft' 

l^r'e: r.rng-Th^M-'.u e*r '.n c..egory 
5 none a«ong the 71 authors m ca legoi le. 2 . 3 

^j^„?“evt::nie*:::s“fLrd"h“ rei'sr;^ 

sonnel «ere 'fE«p."!or the 

group all mr.icipated In the early SAE s that at.e 
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conducted 
upping surveys. 

A Slnllur nnnlysls of the serial 

SirS^ of r^porS contains lists of the ^rsonnel 
the SAfi*s Affiliations are not always 
on each of the saa s to be a trend toward 

eiven however, and there appears to _ !« inter 

feeing the anount of personnel infomation in late 

volunes. j 

Por the continental portions of expeditions Ue 
AAMll renorts have included apparently complete pep 

b». they b... 

the neabers of all except one s 

Chihovskiv and Igutov were included in Volume <»» 

Ubt .» tbe T..tb S« *'•" 

Mitted froa the information report on that expediiio . 
Affiliations of the continental scientists were 

• 11 but two of the 29 scientists on the First ine 

«r<, no. ,l..« «rb «.bbrs ol 

the geological prospecting detachment. 

For ihe urine parts of SAB s 1 throughlll the 
volumes have also consistently included 
IStlfic personnel, and in contrast to 
the Continental party they have 

affiliations of scientists. Wherever affixations 
were not given the scientists were described « ■®» 
bell of the SAB. Tabulated below are the 
^rintists listed in the AANIl reports on SAB s 1 
through 11. together wUh the numbers for whom affil 
iations are included. 


Soviet Antarctic Expediiion 


10 11 


j til 21 9 9 10 lo 12 11 22 

Scientists listed „ ll 9 8 10 11 10 0 0 

Affiliations shown 0 55 57 21 9 » " 
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k sjsteMtlc plan seeas to be the basis for oaltting 
affiliations in the AAMll voluaes as well as the Bulletins . 

fbr exaaple. the report on the first aarine expe^tlojL_ 

rives no nfft l intions, t hus concealing the fact.| _ 

I that the entire 10-ann hydro^ 
gmphir vms coaposed of personnel from the j 

Navy Hydrographic Directorate. To compound the conceal¬ 
ment, five of the 10 Hav y hvdrographers are omi tted- 

entirely fmm the yoster___ 


The practice, folloved in four of the AANll reports,! 
of omitting the affiliations of only selected scientists 
is apparently designed to conceal sensitive identities 
while at the sane time providing an image of releasing 
detailed information. All individuals without affil¬ 
iations are probably not military personnel, but all 
military personnel are apparently included in the part i 
of the list that omits affiliations. Only one military I 
individual, a hydrographer. is known to have participated 
in these four aarine expeditions, and he is among those 
with no affiliation named. Scientists whose affiliations 
were oaitted generally were involved in work of specific 
interest to the Soviet military, mostly in mapping and i 
related sciences. For example, the scientists on the I 
Eighth and Ninth SAS's for whoa affiliations were not 
provided were all hydrographers, comprising the entire 
hydrographic detachment of each expedition. The official 
information reports claimed that these scientists were 
all from the Main .Administration of the Northern Sea i 
Route, a civilian agency. I 

On the marine portion of the Third SAE. eight of the 
36 scientists for whom affiliations were not given were 
in the 11-man hydrographic detachment and 16 were among • 
the 19 members of the geodetic and aerial photography 
detachments. The entire four-man meteorological rocket i 
detachment was also listed without affiliations. The 
reason for the latter omission is suggested by an intel¬ 
ligence report that indicates that this group comprised 
personnel from a missile plant of the Ministry of 
Defense. i 

I I 

Of the 12 scientists listed without affiliations in 
the AANIl volume on the marine portion of the Second SAE. 
half were members of the 10-man geological detachment. 
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while the rest were dispersed a«ong the 

ot the expedition. The geological group s . 

included echo sounding snd seisslc surveys tha * n 

irt ^enHSc Activities but have -ilitary application 

hnnks hv A V Nudel’oan constitute the only 

soiree ot .nlon..tlon on Soviet Ant.rclic 
MSerire: Soviet >nt.rctlc 

1955-1959 (published in 19S91 Soviet Antarctic Bxpe^i_ 

— 1958^1960 (published in 1960 ) . Soviet Antyc^ 
l^ASVtt;nr -' W l 961 (published in 1962 ). *nd 
HoKrctle lipeitltiolis: 1961-1963 (published in 1965 S. 
These r«i»rts suauaarixe the op^ations an<^ list the 
perso.melton the first seven expeditions and part of the 
Eighth. The personnel lists differ }" 

re^rts described earlier in that individual 
iations are never provided and the lists ostensibly 
include all expedition neabers and their occupations. 

The only known exception to the coapletcness of the 
lists is the oaission of jaaaes_ol^ fl hydrogra i^ejrs 
on_the Fir st SAE.[ 


The unique value of the Nudel'nan books is tkat 
they identify nonscientist expedition members who 
would otherwise be unknown. These books also age - 
erally acre current than comparable volumes of the 
Works of the Soviet Antar ctic Expedition. Unforlu- 
nately. publication of the series nay have been dis¬ 
continued since 1965. 
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